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From the Popular Sciences Monthly. 
THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 
BY ANDREW D. WHITE, LL. D., Pres. of Cornell University. 
I. 

I purpose to present an outline of the great, 
sacred struggle for the liberty of science—a 
struggle which has lasted for so many centur- 
ies, and which yet continues. A hard contest 
it has heen ; a war waged longer, with battles 
fiercer, with sieges more porsistent, with stra- 
tegy more shrewd than in any of the compar- 
atively petty warfares of Cxsar or Napoleon 
or Moltke. 

I shall ask you to go with me through 
some of the most protracted sieges, and over 
some of the hardest-fought battle fields of this 
war. We will look well at the combatants; 
we will listen to the battle-cries ; we will note 
the strategy of leaders, the cut and thrust of 
champions, the weight of missiles, the temper 
of weapons. 

My thesis, which, by an historical study of 
this warfare, I expect to develop, is the fol- 
lowing: In all modern history, interference 
witht science in the supposed interest of religion, 
no matter how conscientious such interference 
may have been, has resulted in the direst evils 
both to religion and to science, and invariably. 
And, on the other hand, all untrammeled seien- 
tifie investigation, no matter how dangerous to 
religion some of its stages may have seemed, for 
the time, to be, has invaribly resulted in the 
highest good of religion and of science. I say 
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“invariably.” I mean exactly that. Itis a 


rule to which history shows not one excep-~ 
tion. 

It would seem, logically, that this state- 
ment cannot be gainsaid. God’s truths must 
agree, whether discovered by looking within 


| upon the soul, or without upon the world. A 


truth written upon the human heart to-day, 
in its full play of emotions or passions, cannot 
be at any real variance even with a truth 
written upon a fossil whoss poor life ebbed 
forth millions of years ago. 

This being so, it would also seem a truth 
irrefragable, that the search of each of theze 
kinds of truth must be followed out on its 
own lines, by its own methods, to its own re- 
sults, without any interference from investi- 
gators on other lines, or by other methods, 
And it would also seem logical to work on in 
absolute confidence that whatever, at any 
moment, may seem to be the relative posi-- 
tions of the two different bands of workers, 
they must at last come together, for Trath is 
one. 

But logic is not history. History is full of 
interferences which have cost the earth dear. 
Strangest of all, some of the direst of them 
have been made by the best of men, actuated 
by the purest motives, and seeking the nob- 
lest results. These interferences, and the 
struggle against them, make up the warfare 
of science. 

One statement more, to clear the ground, 
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You will not understand me at all to say that 
religion has done nothing forscience. It has 
done much for it. The work of Christianity, 
despite the clamps which men have riveted 
about it, has been mighty indeed. Through 
these two thousand years, it has undermined 
servitude, mitigated tyranny, given hope to 
the hopeless, comfort to the afflicted, light to 
the blind, bread to the starving, joy to the 
dying, and this work continues. And its work 
for science, too, has been great. It has fos- 
tered science often. Nay, it has nourished 
that feeling of self-sacrifice for human good, 
which has nerved some of the bravest men for 
these battles. 

Unfortunately, some good men started cent- 
uries ago with the idea that purely scientific 
investigation is unsafe—that theology must 
intervene. So began this great modern war. 

The first typical battle field to which I 
would refer, is that of Geography—the simp- 
lest elementary doctrine of the earth’s shape 
and surface. 

Among the legacies of thought left by the 
ancient world to the modern, were certain 
ideas of the rotundity of the earth. These 
ideas were vague; they were mixed with ab- 
surdities ; hut they were germ ideas, and, after 
the barbarian storm which ushered in the 
modern world had begun to clear away, these 
germ ideas began to bud and bloom in the 
minds of a few thinking men, and these men 
hazarded the suggestion that the earth is 
round—is a globe. 

The greatest and most earnest men of the 
time took fright at once. To them, the idea 
of the earth’s rotundity seemed fraught with 
dangers to Scripture: by which, of course, 
they meant their interpretation of Scripture. 

Among the first who took up arms against 
the new thinkers was Eusebius. He endeavy- 
ored to turn off these ideas by bringing science 
into contempt. He endeavored to make the 
innovators understand that he and the fathers 
of the Church despised all such inquiries. 
Speaking of the innovations in physical sci- 
ence, he said: “It is not through ignorance 
of the things admired by them, but through 
contempt of their useless labor, that we think 
little of these matters, turning our souls to 
better things.” 

Lactantius asserted the ideas of those study- 
re: to be “mad and senseless,” 

ut the attempt to “flank” the little phal- 
anx of thinkers did not succeed, of course. 

Even such men as Lactantius and Eusebius 
cannot pooh-pooh down a new scientific idea. 
The little band of thinkers went on, and the 
doctrine of the rotundity of the earth natur- 
ally led to the consideration of the tenants 
of the earth’s eurface, and another germ idea 
was warmed into life—the idea of the exiet- 
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ence of the antipodes, the idea of the exigt. 




































































ence of countries and men on the hemisphere | key to om 
opposite to ours. | the oo 
At this the war spirit waxed hot. Those | of the Jew 
great and good men determined to fight. To” a 
all of them such doctrines seemed dangerous; ning 
to most of them they seemed damnable, & words al 
Basil and St. Ambrose were tolerant enough the circ h - 
to allow that a man might be saved who be. § the tl 
lieved the earth to be round, and inhabited § hem" ? 
on its opposite sides; but the great me jority gage 1D 
of the Fathers of the Church utterly denied” oneal 
the possibility of salvation to such misbeliey. yg Peur’ 
ers. : 
Lactantius asks “. . . Is there any one g fiat ve 
senseless as to believe that there are men ote 
whose footsteps are higher than their heads?! these, 1 
—-that the crops and trees grow downward? § ° 4 ur 
—that the rains and snow and hail fall up. * be 
ward toward the earth?. . . But if you in.| lets 
quire from those who defend these marvelous : ots tc 
fictions, why all things do not fall into that en the 
lower part of the heaven, they reply that such Sale oo 
is the nature of things, that heavy bodies are cosa 
borne toward the middle, like the spokes ofa ane » he 
wheel; while light bodies, such as clouds, ¥ ; Praise 
smoke, and fire, tend from the centre toward ters th 
the heavens on all sides. Now, I am at logs | enivasat 
what to say of those who, when they have ther tex 
once erred, steadily persevere in their folly, a =e 
and defend one vain thing by another.” . ove 
Augustine seems inclined to yield a litile | taining t 
in regard to the rotundity of the earth, but}. in 
he fights the idea that men exist on the other heaven 
side of the earth, saying that “Scriptureg 4. regu 
speaks of no such descendants of Adam.” supplem 
But this did not avail to check the iden. J Ot only 
What may be called the flank movement, as § ,, light 
represented by Eusebius, had failed. The} yiiqow: 
direct battle given by Lactantius, Augustine, To fir 
and others, had failed. In the sixth century, enh, C 
therefore, the opponents of the new ideas § ;. the ’ 
built a great fortress and retired into that. 9 sahi¢ pl 
It was well built and well braced. It was § tying a, 
nothing less than a complete theory of the § ofthe t, 
world, based upon the literal interpretation To a 
of texts of Scripture, and its author was Cos 9 Cosmas 
mas Indicopleustes. is a gr 
According to Cosmas, the earth is a parall- 9 guy ig ; 
elogram, flat, and surrounded by four great | oomme 
seas. At the outer edges of there seas rise hore. 
immense walls closing in the whole structure. § jnto a 
These walls support the vault of the heavens, § the mo 
whose edges are cemented to the walls; walls Nott 
and vault shut in the earth and all the heav- plicity 
enly bodies. The whole of this theologic, 9 grgum 
scientific fortress was built most carefully, and, § glaring 
as was then thought, most scripturally. and aj 
Starting with the expression, To @).7 xocuiniz, tring. 
applied in the ninth chapter of Hebrews to Sucl 
the tabernacle in the desert, he insists, with § goience 





other interpreters of his time, that it gives @ % it stoo 
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key to the whole construction of the world.| The greatest minds in the Church devoted 


The universe is, therefore, made on the plan 
of the Jewish Tabernacle—box-like and ob- 


Piesing to details, he qnotes those grand 
gords of Isaiah, “It is he that sitteth upon 
the circle of the earth, . .. that stretcheth 
gut the heavens like a curtain, and spreadeth 
them out like a tent to dwelliin,” and the pas- 
sage in Job, which speaks of the “pillars of 


precious poetry into a prosaic statement, and 
thers therefrom, as he thinks, the treasures 
ee science. 


This vast box is then divided into two com- 
ents, one above the other. In the first 
of these, men live and stars move; and it ex- 
tends up to the first solid vault or firmament, 
where live the angels, a main part of whose 
business it is to push and pull the sun and 
planets to and fro. Next he takes the text 
“Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters,” and other texts from Genesis. To 
these he adds the texts from the Psalms, 
“Praise him ye heaven of heavens, and ye 
waters that be above the heavens,”’ casts thar 
outburst of poetry into his crucible with the 
other texts, and, after subjecting them to sun- 
dry peculiar processes, brings out the theory 
that over this first vault is a vast cistern con- 
taining the waters. He then takes the expres- 
sion in Genesis regarding the “ windows of 
heaven,” and establishes a doctrine regarding 
the regulation of the rain, which is afterward 
supplemented by the doctrine that the angels 
not only push and pull the heavenly bodies, 
to light the earth, but also open and close the 
windows of heaven to water it. 

To find the character of the surface of the 
earth, Cosmas studies the table of shew-bread 
in the Tabernacle. The dimensions of that 
table prove to him that the earth is flat and 
twice as long as broad. The four corners 
of the table symbolize the four seasons. 

To account for the movement of the sun, 
Cosmas suggests that at the north of the earth 
is a great mountain, and that, at night, the 
But some of the 
commentators ventured to express a doubt 


Z here. They thought that the sun was pushed 


into a great pit at night, and pulled out in 
the morning. 
Nothing can be more touching in its sim- 


plicity than Cosmas’ closing of his great 


argument. He bursts forth in raptures, de- 
claring that Moses, the prophets, evangelists, 


and apostles, agree to the truth of his doc- 


trine. 


Such was the fortress built against human 


science in the sixth century, by Cosmas; and 
itstood. The innovators attacked in in vain. 
















themselves to buttressing it with new texts, 
and aw out new outworks of theologic 
reasoning. It 

years, when a bishop—Virgilius of Salzburg— 
asserts his belief in the existence of the anti- 
podes. 


stood firm for two hundred 


It happened that there then stood in Ger- 


many, in the first years of the eighth century, 
one of the greatest and noblest of men—St. 
Boniface. 
known; in labors he was a worthy successor 
to the apostles; his genius for Christian work 
made him, unwillingly, Primate of Germany ; 
his devotion afterward led him, willingly, 
to martyrdom. There sat, too, at that time, 
on the —_ throne, a great Christian states- 
man— 

declares against the revival of such a terrible 
heresy as the existence of the antipodes. He 
declares that it amounts to the declaration 
that there are men on the earth beyond the 
reach of the means of salvation; he attacks 


His learning was of the best then 


ope Zachary. Boniface immediately 


Virgilius; he calls on Zachary for aid ; ef- 
fective measures are taken, and we hear no 
more of Virgilius or his doctrine. 

Six hundred years pass away, and in the 
fourteenth century two men publicy assert 
thedcctrine. The first of these, Peter of Ab- 
ano, escapes punishment by natural death; 
the second, known as Cecco d’ Ascoli, a man 
of seventy years, is burned alive. Nor was 
that all the punishment: that great painter, 
Orcagna, whose terrible works you may see 
on the walls of the Campo Santa at Pisa, im- 
mortalized Cecco by representing him in the 
flames of hell. 

Still the idea lived and moved, and a hun- 
dred years later we find the theologian Tos- 
tatus protesting against the doctrine of the 
antipodes as “unsafe.” He has invented a 
new missile—the following syllogism: “The 
apostles were commanded to go into all the 
world, and to preach the gospel to every creat- 
ure. They did not go to any such part of the 
world as the antipodes, they did not preach 
to any creatures there: ergo, no antipodes 
exist.” This is just before the time of Colum- 
bus. 

Columbus is the next warrior. The world 
has heard of his battles: how the Bishop of 
Ceuta worsted him in Portugal; how at the 
Junta of Salamanca the theologians over- 
whelmed him with quotations from the 
Psalms, from St. Paul, and from St. Augus- 
tine. 

But in 1519 Science gains a crushing vic- 
tory. Magalhaens makes his famous voyages 
He has proved the earth to be round; for his 
great expedition has circumnavigated it. He 
proves the doctrine of the 7 for he 
sees the men of the antipodes. But even this 
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does not end the war. Many earnest and 
good men oppose the doctrine for two hund- 
red years longer. Then the French astro- 
nomers make their measurements of degrees in 
equatorial and polar regions, and add to other 
roofs that of the lengthened pendulum. 
hen this was done, when the deductions of 
science were seen to be established by the 
simple test of measurement, beautifully, per- 
fectly, then and then only this war of twelve 
centuries ended. 

And now what was the result of this war? 
The efforts of Eusebius and Lactantius to 
deaden scientific thought; the efforts of Au- 
gustine to combat it; the efforis of Cosmas to 
stop it by dogmatism ; the efforts of Boniface, 
and Zachary, and others to stop it by force, 
conscientious as they all were, had resulted in 
what? Simply in forcing into many noble 
minds this most unfortunate conviction, that 
Science and Religion are enemies ; simply in 
driving away from religion hosts of the best 
men in all those centuries. The result was 
wholly bad. No optimism can change that 
verdict. 

On the other hand, what was gained by the 
warriors uf science for religion? Simply, a 
far more ennobling conception of the world, 
and a far truer conception of Him who made 
and who sustains it. ' 

Which is the more consistent with a great, 
true religion—the cosmography of Cosmas, or 
that of Isaac Newton? Which presents the 
nobler food for religious thought—the dia- 
tribes of Lactantius, or the astronomical 
discourses of Thomas Chalmers? 

(To be continued.) 

James Govan, one of our early Friends, 
speaks of his business trials as an humbling 
dispensation, but good for him, as proving his 
foundation, and causing a reliance on Heavy- 
enly help and direction. He also bears this 
testimony: That affluence may also be con- 
sidered a trial, though of a different nature. 
It is a trial of our fidelity as stewards; atid 
it is needful that we watch carefully, lest we 
spend upon our own unsubjected desires that 
wherewith we might help others. 


a 








From the Public Ledger. 
FOUNDING A UNIVERSITY. 


It will, perhaps, be within the memory of 
our readers that the late Mr. Johns Hopkins, 
a retired merchant of the city of Baltimore, 
made gifts in trust amounting to something 
over $7,000,000, for the endowment of various 
educational, benevolent, humane and other 
purposes, among which were $3,500,000 for the 
foundation and endownment of a University, 
to be established in or near that city. Oa 




































Tuesday last the President of the Universit 
was inaugurated in the presence of a bri 
liant assemblage of people of talent and dig. 
tinction, and to these the new President, 
Professor Daniel C. Gilman, made an aq. _ 
dress that demands far more than the brief 
notice accorded to it yesterday in the general 
summary of the news and events of the world, 
It shows, in every line, that the trustees of 
Mr. Hopkins have selected a man for the 
execution of that part of their great trug, 
which relates to the University who is gifted” 
with that thoroughness of study, vigor of jn. 
tellect, clearness of mental vision, and breadth | 
of view, without which the munificent foun’ 
dation they have in charge must inevitably 
take rank among the numerous magnificent } 
failures with which the paths of “ higher ed- 
ucation ” are marked in this country as by so 
many monuments—not of the dead, precisely, 
but of the torpid. Dr. Gilman’s discourse ig 
the most complete, most compact, most com- 
prehensive study and exposition of the pro- 
ble m, and of the work to be done in establiah- | 
ing a new University, even when it starts wi 
millions for its endowment, we have ever, 
seen. 


We cannot attempt to present an abstract 


of the address, for it is one of that style of 
productions which cannot be condensed, bes | 


ing already as compact as a well-disciplined 


mind, full mastery of the subject and close | 


thought can make it. Some few points, how- 
ever, may be noticed in what space we have: 
at command. Although this University be- 
gins its life with an endowment of $3,500,000, 
yielding an annual income of something over | 
$200,000, no money is to be spent at the out- 
set or at any other time in a splendid pile of 
“monumental buildings:’ Herein the 
founder of the University and his trustees, 
and the President, who is in full accord with: 


them, steer clear of the fatal rock on which | 


so many splendid and promising foundations 


have been wrecked. Nothing is more deplor- | 


able than to see an endowment expended in 
splendid and costly architecture—a palace 
for education—but with no money to pay 
competent teachers, and a beggarly account 
of empty benches in the lecture rooms for in- 


efficient mediocrities to address. These are | 
not Dr. Gilman’s words, nor the substance of 


anything he said, but they express the fate 
which his wise counsels, together with the 
sagacity of the trustees and that of the found- 
er, will enable the new University to avoid. 
Harvard has a total annual income from tui- 
tion fees and from endowment property of 
$387,000. The cost of carrying on the Col- 
lege department alone of that University is 
$187,000 a year; and that of Yale is $126,- 
000. If the Johns Hopkins University, in 
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course of time, is to emulate these, it must 
have a2 income that will stand such drafts, 
and the President and his Board shape their 
gourse with that fact in full view. So they 
determine first, that they will not erect splen- 
did “monumental buildings” at any time; 
that they will, as time demands them, erect a 
grvicable group of modern structures, adapted 
to their uses, good, sightly and durable, but 
not “ mediseval cloisters ;” that they will set 
apart for this a moiety of the annual income 
from their endowment and let the building 
w up according to the needs of the future; 
and meanwhile they will begin their work in 
temporary buildings, fitted for instruction, lec- 
tures, laboratories and collections. What a 
jesson for other men who contemplate munifi- 
cent benefactions is in those brief sentences. 
It has been determined to begin work with 
the things which are fundamental, and to 
move gradually forward to those which are 
accessory. The first institutes will be those 
belonging to the chairs grouped in the De- 
partment of Philosophy—mathematics, his- 
tory, science, language—and in this last Ger- 
man and French to enable students to keep 
abreast of the current of knowledge in the 
countries of which those languages are the 
native tongues. The Medical Faculty will 
goon follow, and then Jurisprudence. The- 
ology is yet in abeyance. The study of man 
in his relations to nature and to society are 
given the precedence in point of time. It is 
roposed to lay the foundations of knowledge 
br doctors by abundaut practice in the labo- 
ratories of chemistry, zodlogy and physics, the 
atudy of the anatomy, the physiology and 
pathology of the lower forms of life; the in- 
vestigation of the principles.of drainage and 
ventilation, and of climatic or meteorological 
laws; the geographical distribution of dis- 
ease; and the remedial agencies of nature 
and art. It is proposed to train students in 
other directions, so that, if they are called to 
the leadership of their neighborhoods and 
communities, either as private professional 
men or in public station, they will be able to 
Gill a lamentable void now existing—so that 
they will understand the principles of good 
government, political economy in its broad 
sense, legislation, Staxation, public finance, 
crime, pauperism, municipal government, the 
early history of our institutions, cvil and in- 
ternational law, jurisprudence—and, in a 
word, the requirements of a modern State arid 
of the society in which we live. And in this 
branch of the curriculum, it is a most welcome 
thing to note how thoroughly Dr. Gilman is 
abreast of the necessities of the time—for he 
makes special provision in his “ department 
ofapplied mathematics” for municipal engin- 
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eering. The needs of large cities and towns 
are such, in our day, that every such centre 
of population should have the services of a 
competent, scientific engineer, whose mathe- 
matical training should be specially directed 
to the wants of towns and cities, such as 
topography, the construction of roads, water 
supply, drainage, wharves and docks, gas 
works, public buildings, parks, monumental 
structures, prevention and suppression of con- 
flagrations, and the safe construction of all 
houses and places of public assemblage. 
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LETTER FROM GEORGE DILLWYN TO JAMES 
THORNTON. 
Lonvon, 11th mo. 15, 1788. 

My Dear Friend—Thine from Manchester 
of the 28th ult., reach’d me to my Comfort 
& Encouragement the 31st; & just in Time 
for me to forward by the last Packet, the 
agreeable Acco’t it contains of thy Health, 
which I desired might be communicated to 
thy Family. I long’d to hear from thee, from 
the Time of thy Arrival, but had so little that 
was pleasant to tell thee, of myself, or Rea- 
sons to assign for my uncommon Detention 
in this great City, that I concluded to defer 
writing thee, to a Time of greater Enlarge- 
ment, unless thou manifested so much Sym- 
pathy with me as to write me first. Nor 
even now have I much more to say than that, 
in my solitary steppings (and particularly 
since [ receiv’d thy Letter) I have been often 
refresh’d in the Remembrance of thee, & 
living Desires have been rais’d for our mu- 
tual Support & Preservation: for which 
little Share in the uniting Love of the Gos- 
pel, I am thankful while I am writing! 
Though my Stay here has been an occasion 
of much Exercise & attended with many 
Doubts & Fears; yet a quieting Hope has 
at Times been vouchsaf’d, that I was not here 
in my own Will; & that the way would be 
thereby render’d, in some Respects, less Dif- 
ficult to those who might follow after. I am 
still uncertain when & which Way I shall 
escape; & while this is the Case, it seems to 
be of as little Avail, to be very anxious about 
it, as straining one’s Eyes to discern Objects 
in the dark. And as to conferring with 
others, we may see by the Case of dear I. P. 
it is more likely to bring us into Perplexity, 
than to remove our Embarrassment. It may 
prove a Temptation to some, who are not 
really baptis’d into Sympathy with us, to 
hazard an Opinion, & afterwards tenaciously 
to maintain it: and then, if in the Exercise of 
our own Judgment, we act contrary thereunto, 
we appear to slight the Advice we have re- 
quested, & give Offence to our Counsellors. 
As these Reflections occurr’d, I was ready to 
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conclude, that our dear Lord’s Injunction, 
‘Salute no Man by the Way,” was more par- 
ticularly intended as a Caution to his Disci- 
ples, against all unwarranted Conference with 
each other, in the Stages of Doubt & Un- 
certainty ; where our Exercises may be neces- 
sary Preparatives for future Service, & are 
therefore to be patiently abode under, til the 
Cloud is remov’d from the Tabernacle. There 
are some Volunteers in Counsel, who with 
imagin’d Authority, are ready enough to cry 
“See here!” & “See there !”—we need not run 
out, of our own Accord, to seek them. Dear 
John is still here in much*Meekness, but does 
not seem to be in his proper Element. I 
pity him, as do many others, who don’t know 
how to help him. The Opinion of some that 
he has mistaken his Guide, (for their Senti- 
ment amounts to no less) must be very dis- 
couraging; not only hindering his Progress 
in the way he believ’d to be most right ; but 
if he is not singularly help’d may also prove 
a Temptation to him, in low Moments, to 
call in question all the Service he has beea 
engag’d in, under the same Direction. Thy 
little Tokens of continued Love & Sympathy, 
I have Reason to believe are particularly ac- 
ceptable ; & I therefore wish when any thing 
respecting him rightly occurs, thou may not 
withhold it from him. We have no late 
Acco’ts from Philadelphia or Burlington, ex 
cepting I. P. a Letter from his Brother 
James dated the 2d Day of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, with mention of the Decease of his 
Daughter Sarah & Thos. Hallowell, but by 
a Letter from a Friend of New York, we 
have the Satisfaction to hear of Capt. Sut- 
ton’s safe Arrival about the close of the 
Yearly Meeting, with his Passengers all well. 
Thou wilt probably have heard that our 
Friend Mary Gurney (Sister to Edmund) 
came here on her way homeward, from a re- 
ligious Visit in the West; & after visiting 
a'l the Meetings in the City, was taken ill at 
Plaistow, where in about 5 Days she quietly 
finish’d her Course the 2d Instant: Our 
valued Friend Lydia Hawkesworth of Bris- 
tol, (who has been much the Companion of 
dear Cath. Phillips in her Travels) has been 
for a considerable Time confin’d by illness in 
= City, & seems now nearly ready to fol- 
ow. 

17th. On further Enquiry I learn that by 
a Letter recd. from Rebecca Jones, she got to 
Philada. Time enough to attend a sitting of 
the Yearly Meeting of Business on 6th Day, 
& to surrender her Credentials to another of 
the Select Mg, the Day after. The Passage 
was for the most part pleasant, tho’ the Ves- 
sel which sail’d from hence at the same Time 
(Capt. Willett) enter’d the Port of Philada. 
like a wreck; which was occasion’d by 





er 
stormy Weather, wherein two of the Saj 
were swept overboard. John Pembertgy 
din’d with me to Day at Joseph Gurney Bey. 
an’s, & desir’d his Love to thee. I hays 
half a Mind to inform thee of some Matter, 
relative to the Meetings of Friends in thig 
City; but perhaps it will be better to leays 
thee to find out their weak Spots by thyself, 
at least to suspend Information til 1 know thy 
Sentiments. What I allude to does not eop. 
cern Individuals, but the general State of 
Things. Timothy Bevington is here ang 
well. My Wife and Brother William whg 
are well desire to unite with me in the Saly. 
tation of dear Love, wherein I remain 
thy Friend & Brother 
Gro. Dituiwyy, © 


—_—-<0>-—__—_—_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CENTENNIAL SUMMER. 


The season now before us promises to be 
fuller of interest for the citizens of Philadel. 
phia, and for our whole country, than any! 
previous period since the beginning of our 
national existence. In the words of Elihy 
Burrit: ‘Philadelphia, for several hap 
months, will be a kind of Jerusalem of un 
versal brotherhood, to which the diversified 
tribes of men from the very ends of the 
earth, and all intermediate countries, will go 
up to celebrate and illustrate the fraternity 
of human interests, hopes and possibilities, ’ 
Orators, poets and historians are training 
their genius to its best inspiration and highest 
flights to inaugurate the great occasion and 
give it an echo round the world. All the 
awakening continents are expected to hear 
the great psalm of their coming humanity, 
sung gloriously at our Centennial. Their 
industries are to be there to furnish notes to 
the music of Peace.” 

Already the strange island empire of 
Japan sends of her curious productions, that 
the new world may learn to know and appre 
ciate her resources. The mechanism of the 
building now in course of erection, on the 
Centennial grounds, is of surprising excel- 
lence, equalling, it is said, the cabinet work 
of the most expert joiner. Ninety contribu- 
tors have already entered their goods, and 


these are of great interest and variety, com-| 


prising textile fabrics—silk, cotton and wool- 
en; chemicals, in great variety ; wood work, 
bronze ware, and even glass. We also hear 
of an interesting display of agricultural 
products, including a variety of delicate 
fruits, which we had imagined were peculiar 
to more modern lands. 

Egypt too—boasting thousands of years of 
national existence—comes bearing her tribute- 
offering to the Centennial jubilee of the 
young republic of the West. She brings the 
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barbaric weapons and ornaments of the re- 
mote regions of Central Africa, the rich and 
eostly embroideries and jewelry of Arabian 
artisans, and the varied and important agri- 
guitural products of the valley of the Nile, 
to prove to us that the slumberous land is 
awakening to progress, and that she doos not 
shrink from this friendly tourney of the 
nations. She brings statistics of farms, fac 
tories, educational and charitable institutions, 
of the progression of the new arts and indus- 
tries which an absolute prince has so persist- 
ently striven to engraft upon the ancient 
stock, fruitful in the long ages past. Speci- 
mens of the cotton crop of the past eight 
years, 2,500 samples in all, are to be pre- 
sented, together with the prices obtained in 
Alexandria and ia Liverpool. All the woods 
of Egypt, in cross sections, polished on one 
side; and all the grains—wheat, maize, bar- 
ley, doura, beans, peas, flax, vetch, lentils, 
sorghum and poppy seed are among the arti- 
cles catalogued; and the localities from 
which all thess products come are given. A 
large map of “ Egypt in the Centennial Year 
of the American Republic,” prepared ex- 
ressly for the occasion, by order of the 

hedive, will aid in the thorough under. 
standing of the Egyptian portion of the ex- 
hibition. 

Such world gatherings as this of ours will 
be, must exert a potent influence in favor of 
the general peace of the nations, demonstrat- 
ing to all peoples the advantage of friendly 
commercial exchanges, and indicating what 
the ruin of war means, since it is the de- 
stroyer of commerce. 

The educational influence of the great 
Exposition will be of the most valuable 
character, and it would seem most desirable 
that, on certain days of the week, or at cer- 


tain hours of the day, the price of admission 


to the Exhibition should be so small that no 
child, who is of suitable age to enjoy a ram- 
ble through the various buildings, need be 
excluded on account of the expense. 

The important practical questions of the 
day, which affect the material prosperity and 
happiness of mankind, can hardly ever have 
a better opportunity for intelligent discus- 
sion, and we may be permitted to cherish a 
hope that the principle of peaceful arbitra- 
tration for national differences may claim 
the earnest consideration of the representa- 
sive men who will gather here during the 
coming summer. Professor Blake, who -is 
now the Centennial Commissioner from Con- 
necticut, thus expressed himself on a recent 
occasion : 

“A universal international exhibition falls 
far short of its high purpose, if it fails to 
make provision for the international reunion 


of the leading thinkers of the day, and the 
interchange of thought upon questions affect- 
ing the general welfare of nations and the 
advancement of civilization. Exhibitions 
necessarily bring together, from all. quarters 
of the globe, some of the most active and 
progressive minds of the period, as represen- 
tatives of the industrial, educational and 
eithetic condition of nations, and no occasion 
is more fit and opportune for the discussion 
of such questions. The subject of interna- 
tional congresses was early brought forward 
in the deliberations of the Commission, and 
it was confidently expected that, in due sea- 
son, invitations would be issued for a series 
of meetings of accredited delegates, repre- 
seating the views and wishes of the leading 
nations upon questions in which all are in- 
terested. Iam glad to see that this subject 
engages the attention of a well known states- 
man, and an ardent friend of the Exhibition 
of 1876. It cannot fail, also, to be looked 
upon with solicitude by every friend of sci- 
ence, and the enlightenment of mankind. 
We should not longer postpone the considera- 
tion of this subject. The time has arrived 
when, as representing the Commission, 
charged by Congress and the President, with 
te duty of celebrating the centenary in a 
fitting manner, we must adopt our plans in 
resp2ct of international congresses, and de- 
clare those plans to the world. I consider 
such congresses as an inseparable feature of 
well-organized exhibitions, and as such I 
think it is our duty to make provision for 
them.” 

Among the subjecta which have been sug- 
ery as proper for discu:sion during the 

xhibition, are international patents and 
copyrights, meteorological and astronomical 
observations and reports, natural history, 
nomenclature and a uniform system of 
weights, measures and coins. But there are 
many other questions, interesting more or 
less, the whole civilized world, such as the 
treatment of criminals, the care of the insane, 
the training of the children who are thrown 
upon the State by poverty or by crime. Sci- 
ence aad art, political and social economy, 
may all hope to gain somewhat from the in- 
tellectual intercourse which will result from 
our Centennial summer ; and we hope to see 
realized the thought of Rome’s wise stoic 
emperor, “That men exist for the sake of 
one another,” and that “all things are impli- 
cated with one another, and the bond is 
holy.” 8. R. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Fairfax Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Fairfax, in the village of Waterford, Lou- 
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don county, Va. on the 21st of Second 
month. 

The meeting on First-day (the 20th) was 
darge and unusually interesting. 

Two short and fervent supplications were 
offered. A feeling of solemnity appeared to 
spread over the assembly, during which §, 
M. J. was led, in a brief discourse, to portray 
the beauty of holiness. He was followed by 
8. T., of Baltimore, who gave forth the long- 
established views of Friends respecting a 
paid ministry, and showed that our testimony 
is in favor of a free gospel. 

A few timely remarks from a young friend 
followed this communication, after which C. 
G., in a few words, clearly showed the Chris- 
tian religion to be within the reach of all 
those who fear God and work righteousness. 
8. M. J. closed the exercises with a feeling 
prayer. 

During the public service on Second-day 
morning the same Friends, with others young 
in the ministry, were called forth in accept- 
able testimony, the opportunity closing under 
& precious covering of Divine favor. 

In the after meeting the usual business 
claimed attention. All the answers to the 
first query showed deficiency in the attend- 
ance of mid-week meetings. The answers to 
the secend and ninth were considered more 
encouraging. Upon the whole, the meeting 
was an interesting and lively one, much good 
advice being handed forth by exercised minds 
during the reading and answering the que- 
ries. When the business of the Quarterly 
Meeting was finished, a Friend in men’s 
branch stated that he thought the time had 
come when we should seriously consider 
whether it was not best to sit still at the time 
of public prayer, as evidence was furnished 
on this occasion that the confusion caused by 
rising had almost lost to the meeting a short 
but fervent supplication. Several Friends, 
in different parts of the house, thought the 
subject well worth our consideration. D. 


~esC RA PS* 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I sometimes think that the testimony to 
the immediate teachings of the Divine Spirit 
has become part of my being, it is so ever- 
present with me, and surely I acknowledge 
these teachings as the richest blessing that 
. can be bestowed upon finite man. 

Scripture tells us that, under the new cove- 
nant dispensation, “ No man shall teach his 
neighbor or his brother saying, know the 
Lord, for all shall know Him, from the least 
to the greatest.” But I am often reminded 
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(even by the Good Remembrancer), that g 
mere letter knowledge of this great truth 
will be of little benefit ; we must experimep. 
tally know that we stand upon the ho 
ground of access to the Great Father. That 
we are all alike under His protecting care— 
alike the objects of His offered love ang 
guidance, and all alike invited to accept this. 
great salvation, even the teachings of Hig 
own spirit. 

Did we make this a personal matter, to be 
daily realized, we would have in possession g 
source of comfort, a wellspring of joy, to 
which many are comparatively strangers, and 
this individual realization of an indwelling | 
Power would enable us to say to others, even” 
as the woman of Samaria did, “ 
a man who has told me all things whatsoever 
I did ; is not{this the Christ?” And we find 
the person to whom she spake, even one of 
the men of the city, was brought into the 


same experience, for he testified, “Now | 


believe, not because of thy saying,” &c. 

Ah, it is the individual realization of :thig 
great Truth that has the blessing in it, and 
we find Jesus, in his intercourse with those 
around Him, repeatedly citing them to the 
indwelling Power as His sufficiency—“ My 
Father who dwelleth in me, He doeth the 
works.” 
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LecaL Houipays.—The increase of legal 
holidays in our State opens the question of 
the right of our legislators to declare any 
day a legal holiday. The form of govern- 
ment under which we live guarantees free- 
dom, limited only by due regard to the rights 
of each other. The closing of places of busi- 
ness—of stores, banks and workshops—and 
stopping the wheels of trade and exchange, 
and giving to hundreds upon hundreds of the 
men of the commonwealth forced hours of 
idleness, cannot be an advantage to our large 
cities and towns, where its effects are more 
readily geen. 

The industrious man would often much rather 
be found at his accustomed occupation ; while 
by the indolent and the undisciplined the 
legal holiday is either wasted or abused, and 


the whole community made to suffer loss ; for © 


when men are left without employment the 
places of resort most largely patronized are 
those that offer no incentives to honest indus- 
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and sobriety. We in no sense manifest 
the strength of our attachment to the great 
principles which are the glory of the nation 
by the display of bunting, the firing of can- 
non, the parades of men bristling in armor 
and of noisy crowds, dressed in childish tog- 
gery, grotesque, and sometimes hideous. 
Yet these demonstrations will continue un- 
til the mass of the people are lifted to a 
higher plane of thought and feeling. 


these the same right that it does the more so- 


} The very freedom which we enjoy gives 


ber, reflecting part of the community—to ex- 


press their loyalty in the way that best meets 
their views. 

Our duty lies in labor to elevate the tone 
of national life—to show that true patriotism 
consists not in noisy demonstrations and bol- 
iday exhibitions, but in steadfast effort to 

romote right living and right acting. 

These make the greatness of any nation ; 
and where they are wanting, the best decla- 
ration of human rights ever given to the 
world becomes but as a dead letter. It is 
righteousness that exalteth a nation, and we 
of the Society of Friends, with all other true 
friends of the land of our birth, must , ‘ve 
our personal support and influence to the 
work of leading the pation out of the mire 
and fog of semi-barbarous ages. The whole- 
some restraints of Christian morality, joined 
with a proper respect for man as made in the 
Divine image, and of more value than thrones 
and empires, will, if persistently held and 
faithfully lived, cause even war to cease from 
the land and its glittering pageants to be for- 
gotten. 








MARRIED. 


ZAVITZ—HAIGHT.—On the 13th of First month, 
1876, at the residence of the bride’s father, in Yar- 
mouth, with the approbation of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting, held at Yarmouth, Province of Ontario, 
Samuel, son of Daniel and Susan W. Zavitz, to Ida, 
daughter of Ephraim W. and Elizabeth M. Haight. 


—_--—_—- ~en 


DIED. 


NOXEN.—On the 9th of First month, 1876, at the 
residence of his father, in Bloomfield, Prince Ed- 
ward County, Ontario, Calvin Noxen, in the 31st 
year of his age. He was a useful member of West 
Lake Monthly and Particular Meetings which he at- 
tended regularly. His health had been poor a long 
time. He endured his last sickness, which confined 
him to the house for several months, with great resig- 
nation and patience. He requested to be buried in 
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a plain coffin, and that his parents and other mem- 
bers of the family, should not mourn for him, but 
prepare to meet him, saying, “‘I am not afraid to 
die, Ican meet death with asmile.” We was next 
to the youngest of fourteen children, eleven sons 
and three daughters, and the first one taken from 
that number. KE. B. 


STINSON.—On the 24 of Sixth month, 1875, after 
a short illness, at the residence of her husband, in 
the township of Hallowell, Prince Edward County, 
Ontario, Elizabeth, wife of John Stinson, in the 
Tist year of her age; a member of West Lake 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

STINSON.—At his residence, on the 8th of First 
month, 1876, after a few days’ illness, and in astate 
of quiet resignation, John Stinson, husband of the 
above, in his 72d year; an Elder of Weet Lake 
Monthly Meeting, where his memory will long be 
cherished. 


TAYLOR.—On the first day of the present year; 
near Crosswicks, N.J., Tabitha, wife of James Tay- 
lor, aged nearly 68 years. She was a member of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., to all the meet- 
ings of which she was warmly attached, attending 
them whenever health would permit. Of this privi- 
lege, however, she was deprived of latter times, as 
her indisposition and sufferings increased, having 
been a confirmed invalid from Paralysis for a period 
of over nine years. In earlier life, the sick found 
in her an able assistant in ministering to their wants 
and dispensing comforts. The meeting held at 
Crosswicks, on the occasion of her funeral, was 
large, during which several impressive testimonies 
were given forth. One of these communications was 
to the effect “that her character might be summed 
up in a very few words, the truth of which could 
be attested by many then present. With a bright 
and cheerful spirit, she was ever found a faithful 
friend and a true Christian,” and that “ nothing more 
need or could be said.” E. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


No. 89. 
(Continued from page 12.) 


THE GLORIES OF PARIS. 

Grateful mention should be made of the 
many hours of enjoyment spent among the 
art collections of Paris. Here is found tri- 
bute from all nations, and of every age; but 
during this second visit, we are most interested 
to take note of the works of the French 
painters of modern and of recent times. The 
‘Immense galleries of the Louvre are practi- 
cally inexhaustible, and of such interest and 
value are the works of art displayed, that one 
may find food for thought—illustrations of 
every dream of the heathen mythology, of 
every heroic or tragic deed, of every virtue 
and of every vice, of every historic event of 
importance, and of every phase of domestic 
and social life among these miles of glowing 
canvass. 

No wonder is it, that with these powerful 
educating influences, Paris has become a place 
of such consummate artistic effects. The 
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squares and gardens are almost perfect in 
their details, and the streets are so admirably 
arranged as to give the most pleasing effect to 
the architectural glories of the city. Even the 
shop windows are so artistic in their displays 
of the pretty wares offered for sale, that one 
may wander along the busy thoroughfares for 
hours without remembering to be weary. 
Exquisite are the combinations of color and 
shade, the arrangement of draperies, the dis- 
play of jewels. The love and study of the 
beautiful is also observable in the disposal of 
the fruits, and of meats and other eatables in 
the windows of the grocer, while the butcher- 


shops are yet more amazing. Here we see 
indications of taste for beauty in a most diffi- 


cult field. The back of the animal is figured 
with fanciful designs cut by the skillful hand 
of the butcher, and flowers, ribbons and col- 


ored paper are so employed as to make one 
forget any feeling of repulsion for the meat 


expoeed. The scales are as bright as silver, 
the weights seem beaten gold, the floor is 
white. and clean and nicely sanded—while 
the apron of the vender is stainless in its 
whiteness. 

The aim seems to be that nothing unsight- 
ly shall meet the eye anywhere in this 


supremely elegant city, and that the sense of 


beauty and of fitness may be perpetually 
gratified. Such appear to be some of the ef- 
fects of artistic culture on the community. 
Speaking of the principle of beauty as ap- 
plied to the ont arts of beauty as an ele- 
ment of utility, Gladstone, the English states- 
man, in a recent speech at Greenwich, asserts 
that “one great country—the second country 
in the world so far as foreign commerce is 
concerned—our neighbor France, is a coun- 
try of which the trade is found upon the 
beauty of that which it produces. The French 
are a most ingenious, a most clever, as well 
asa most thrifty people. They understand, 
and understand better than Englishmen do, 
the economical application of means to ends. 
Still, upon the whole, I venture to give a 
confident opinion that the high position which 
France holds in the markets of the world is 
a position mainly and essentially due to the 
fact that from long culture and traditional 
application of the national mind, they com- 


bine beauty with utility in the production of 
such objects as result from the industry of 


man.’ 

On the holidays in Paris, the great art gal- 
leries, which are entirely open and free to the 
people, are crowded with visitors of all classes 
and conditions; and this is certainly an indi- 
cation of elevated taste among artisans and 
laborers. ‘The neatness and fitness which is 
shown in the dress of the people is very 
striking, and may be taken as another evi- 
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dence of the true artistic spirit among the 
people. 

One of the most important institutions fo 
art education in Paris is the Ecole des Beayy 
Arts, where are taught painting, sculpty 
engraving, gem-cutting and architecture. The 
edifice occupies the site of an old monas 
and was completed so recently as 1838, We 
enter the court of the building from the Rug 
Bonaparte, and find it rich with interestj 
fragments of old French edifices, portals, cop. 
nices, etc., from the Roman period to the six. 
teenth century. In the center rises a fing 
Coriathian column in marble, surmounted 
a bronzestatueof Abundance. The guardiag 
points us to an antique portal on the right 
(once the entrance to the house of Diana of 
Poitiers), which leads us on to the old ab 
church. Herewe find a fine copy of Michag} 
Angelo’s “ Last Judgment,” and casts of m 
of the most celebrated works of that master, 
The amphi-theatrical examination-hall is ag 
counted the most interesting part of the ee 
tablishment—the whole Hémicycle of the 
wall being occupied by an admirable and 
most striking painting by Paul Delaroche, 
representing the great artists of the various 
Rennaissance schools conversing in groups, 
On a lofty throne in the center, representing 
the three arts, are the three Greek masters, 
Phidias, the sculptor, Iktinos, the architeet 
of the Parthenon, and Apelles, the painter; 
while four female figures in front of these 
represent Greek and Gothic, Roman and 
Rennaizsance art. Seventy-five figures, slight- 
ly over life size, compose the grand com- 
pany which are thus made to live in the 
memory of the students of art, and one is not 
surprised to hear that this work engaged 
Delaroche for three and a half years. 

There is also a spacious hall enriched with 
beautiful copies of the famous paintings of 
Raphael, Titian, Velasquez and other masters, 

wo,other courts are beyond, one open, and 
containing shrubbery, the other glass-roofed, 
and devoted to large architectural models and 
colossal statues after the antique. 

We are not shown into the rooms devoted 
to instruction, but merry voices are heard 
which indicate surely enough the presence of 


joyous young people, and various whimsical 
devices sketched on the glass of the windows, | 


show that the humorous element is not en- 
tirely wanting. 

Pupils are admitted to the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts between the ages of fifteen and thirty, 
without distinction of race ; the requirements 
for admission being an introduction by a 
French artist of standing, a passport or regis: 
ter of birth and parentage, and a drawing 
from life executed in twelve hours, and con- 
sidered good enough to give evidence of 
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capacity to pursue art profitably. Reasona- 
bly enough, foreigners are excluded from the 
distribution of prizes; and less reasonably, 
] think, women are not permitted to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered py this 
school. 

Great stimulus to the production of works 
of art is the annual exhibition called the 
Salon, held in the 5th and 6th months in the 
Palais d’Industrie. All artists, both native 
and foreign, are invited to contribute, but it 
js stated that only about one-fourth of the 
works offered are considered worthy to be 
exhibited; and this strict judgment enhances 
the honor of admission and the value of the 
medals awarded. 

We made repeated visits to the interesting 
Museum of the Luxumbourg Palace, which 
contains upwards of two hundred paintings of 
living artists, and about thirty sculptures. 
Here there is an excellent chance to observe 
some of the characteristics of French art. 
When we remember that these works are the 
expression of the ideas, the life, the manners 
and the beliefs of the present age, their im- 

rtance to the inquiring traveler can hardly 
* over-estimated. I am utterly incompetent 
to give any intelligent opinion on these mat- 
ters, but will venture to say that to me the 
works of the French masters seem to excel in 
the expression of phrenzied passion, in tragic 
and dramatic scenes, and that more promi- 
nence is given to mere physical beauty than 
to any moral expression. 

One of the most powerful pictures I ever 
saw —painful in its intensity—is Muller’s 
“Call of the last Victims of the Reign of 
Terror.” An agent of the convention, with 
an armed guard, has entered the prison-hall in 
the Luxumbourg, and proceeds to read the 
list of those who are to be led out to death; 
and the expression of woe, of utter despair on 
the faces and in the attitude of the hapless 
captives, is wonderfully depicted. It is said 
that the figures are all portraits. Among 
them are princesses, nobles, generals, men of 
letters, priests, scientists, hapless childhood 
and heart-broken womanhood. It is the 
darkest hour—just before the dawning—for 
the next event of importance in the annals of 
these awful days is the downfall of Robes- 
pierre and the release of his victims. 

Another picture which seemed to me awful 
in its tragic power is Robert Fleury’s “ Last 
Day of Corinth.” The Roman Consul has 
entered the fallen city, from which the defen- 
ders have fled, and the women and children are 
seized by the captors to be sold as slaves. 
Here is utter misery and despair once more, 
80 powerfully expressed that one looks upon 
it with more of pain than pleasure. 

Of gentler tone is Bouguereau’s “ Triomphe 
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of the Martyr”—the body of Saint Cecilia 
borne into the Catacombs. The friends of the 
martyred one are carrying the body reverent- 
ly to its rest, and young maidens press near 
to kiss the hands of the saint, and to look once 
more on the holy upturned face. One mother 
holds up her babe that it may see for the last 
time the countenance of the faithful confessor, 
who dies rather than do homage to the hea- 
then gods. But I will not weary the reader 
with tedious description of that which must 
be seen to be enjoyed. 

In the Louvre are so many points of inter- 
est, and such an enormous wealth of art, that 
one hardly knows what to particularize. 

Francis I is considered to be the fonnder 
of this glorious collection ; though, of course, 
conquests, inheritance and purchase have 
greatly enriched it since the day of that art- 
loving monarch. It was not only his taste 
for art, but a certain jealousy of the magnifi- 
cent collections of Italy, which induced Fran- 
cis to commence a gallery which should equal, 
if not surpass, the best of other lands, To 
this end he invited great artists to Fontain- 
bleau, loaded them with favors and with 
honors; sent agents to purchase gems of an- 
tiquity from Italy ; founded a national school 
of art, and made his royal residence a great 
art centre and repository of art. 

Louis XIV enormously increased the col- 
lection, and transferred the royal art treasury 
from Fontainbleau to his new palace at Ver- 
sailles, leaving at his death no less than two 
thousand pictures. But it was not till the 
downfall of the monarchy that the palace of 
the Louvre was made the grand receptacle for 
the national collections of objects of science 
andof art. In 1793 the National Convention 
decreed that works of art, “ the immortal pro- 
ductions of the mind in every age and clime 
should at length be surrendered to the 
admiration and enjoyment of those who have 
so dearly paid for them.” 

The Louvre was designated as the treasure- 
house, and was so speedily prepared and fur- 
nished with pictures, statues and bronzes, that 
it was thrown open to the whole world the 
same year. The early conquests of the Re- 
public, and the more extensive military ex- 
peditions of Napoleon Bunaparte led to the 
capture of works of art from other lands, par- 
ticularly from Italy. In 1799 the inestima:- 
ble art treasures from the captured cities of 
Italy, were carried in triumph into Paris. 

“ Huge, massive carts, duly numbered and 
decked out with laurel-boughs, crowns of 
flowers and flags taken from the enemy, suc- 
ceeded each other in long files, heavily laden 
with spoils of art from Italy, escorted by 
troops, drums beating and’ music playing ; 
members of the newly-established Institute 
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falling into the line, and singers preceeding 
and following, made the air ring with na- 
tional hymos. And thus the prodigious pro- 
cession slowly traversed the quays of Paris, 
amidst the deafening shouts of triumphant 
pride, defiling before the five members of the 
Directory, who were placed near the ‘Altar of 
the Country,’ surrounded by their ministers, 
great civil functionaries and generals.” 

The great galleries of Italy had parted with 
all their choicest gems, and the new galleries 
of the Louvre became the wonder of the 
world, and the noble array of precious relics 
of antique art, as well as of medisval and 
cotemporary masters, was thrown open for 
the enjoyment of all the world. It is asserted 
that during the period of their sojourn in 
Paris these treasures were better enjoyed and 
turned to more account than ever before. 
This ill-gotten gain was all, or nearly all, re- 
turned to the original owners after the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons; but the Louvre yet 
remains a wonderfully rich museum of art, 
and is still gratuitously thrown open to the 
enjoyment of all people. 

During our former sojourn in Paris, we 
omitted to visit the Gallery of Mediwval and 
Rennaissance Sculpture, which, accordingly, 
has now the charm of newness. I went again 
and again through the eight halls, noting ad- 
miringly the allegorical and other sculptures 
without receiving any very durable impres- 
sion, until I reached the hall of Michael An- 
gelo, where I behold for the first time, the 
world-renowned statues by the great master, 
called the “Prisoners.” Two beautiful and 
manly figures in marble are represented as 
chained in a standing position, and both ex- 
press a high degree of anguish. One has 
ceased to struggle, and stands in a relaxed 
posture with closed eyes, desparing, but suffer- 
iog; the other indicates a defiant and despar- 
ate resistance totyranny. They give a terri- 
ble impression that the great sculptor must 
have seen men undergoing the fearful anguish 
which he had thus chiseled in enduring mar- 
ble. Doubtless the evil rule of the Medicean 
tyrants was rich in such illustrations of human 
woe. These statues are said to belong to the 
series designed for the monument of Pope 
Julius II. After the alteration in the plan 
of that work, they were given by the artist to 
Roberto Strozzi, who had taken care of him 
during an illness, and who presented them to 
Francis I. This monarch gave them to the 
Constable of Montmorency, who placed them 
in his chateau. In 1793 they were found in 
the stables of the hotel of the Duke de Rich- 
elieu, in Paris, and were purchased for the 
State. They are the only fine works of 
Michael Angelo which France possesses, and 
they are surely among the most beautiful and 
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eloquently expressive of his famous eculp 
tures. 

We made repeated visits to these roo, 
lingering long in the vast halls, and enjoyj 
the fine fancies of sculptor and painter—th 
portraiture of historic persons, and the delin. 
eation of the tragic and heroic scenes of pag 
times. Away up in the upper story of the 
Louvre are two halls devoted to mod 
French pictures, among which is the “ Death 
Scene of Elizabeth, of England,” by Pay 
Delaroche —a most eloquent picture. The 
mighty queen lies on the floor of her chambe 
among her cushions, supported by the handy 
of her maids, and attended by her grayg 
counsellors of state. By her side kneels, 
courtier (is it the physician, or is it the Earl 
of Leicester ?), and the queen is giving him 
some charge of importance. The palor of 
death overspreads her countenance, but the 
powerful energy of her character is yet to be| 
seen in attitude, in gesture and in coum 
tenance. The same artist gives us thre “Little 
Princes. of England in the Tower,” and the 
expression of grief, terror and mutual affee 
tion are touchingly portrayed. Other sub: 
jects, tragic and sathetio, are treated with 
such fidelity to historic truth as scarcely to 
require a label; and one only misses the 
ludicrous in the works of the modern artist of 
France. Neither do they give us much por 
traiture of the quiet scenes of happy, virtuous, 
domestic life; but we have an abundance of 
pleasing and poetic rendering of classic inei- 
dent, both historic and mythologic—the le- 
gends of the church and the dramas of sacred 
story. 

Wandering through the long series of halls 
devoted to Greek and Roman sculpture, we 
are reminded again and again of the classic 
lands to which we have made a passionate 
pilgrimage. Wonderful were the Greeks of 
the age of Pericles in their conceptions of a 
glorious ideal humanity. It is remarked that 
all the Greek art, even in architecture and 

ainting, is sculpturesque, and that their 
Reeitere partook of the same character. 
“Sculpturesque was the whole frame of the 
Greek mind in taste for precise, clear and 
well-defined outlines of ideas, contempt for 
vagueness and the abstruse, for oversize and 
overstrain, hatred of excess of any sort, and 
love of sober relief and concision, even in the 
expression of feeling, of movement, passion 
and-spiritual life. All this led Greek sculp- 
tors to invest their conceptions with forms 
easily grasped by the imagination and the 
senses, whence types arose with which all 
ages and all races can sympathise—for being 
ideal, they must be be eternal, and being hu- 
man, they must be true.”* 


~ * Henry O’Shea’s “ Galleries of the Louvre.” 
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e pass on and on, amid the grand arra 
5 yao and gods, until we ah the fifth 
room, when we push aside a heavy red velvet 
jer, and enter the hall of the Venus of 
fro, where on a high pedestal, we behold one 
of the finest sculptures of the world. Here 
stands the Greek ideal of Beauty, Youth and 
Love ;—pure, serene and noble in expression, b mee, * 
calmly self-sufficient, superior to all earthly | °°? M800 ™DS. 
woe or ill—as an immortal should be,—and Those who have been much with the insane, 
udly triumphant as the winner of the} cannot have failed to recognize that one of 
ize awarded to the fairest. There are seats | the most difficult problems to solve satisfac- 
for observers in the silent hall, and we may | torily, is how to provide suitable occupation 
sit and study the lovely figure, admire the | for the large number who do nothing, unless 
ful drapery, and read the record of the | assiated in some way by those to whose care 
foding of this beautiful marble in the little | they have been confided. Beginning at the 
Greek isle of Milo (the ancient Melos), in the | time when they leave their beds, occupation 
ear 1820. A laborer was uprooting a tree | is found in preparing for breakfast and par- 
near to some ancient sepulchral grottoes, | takirg of that meal, but a single hour does 
when the earth gave way, and the tree disap-| not elapse after this is finished, before the 
ed under ground. In the cavern thus | necessity of a directing head is obvious to 
revealed, he found three statues of Mercury, | any one, who makes a critical examination of” 
and the present Venus. The French traveler,| the wards of an institution. A few, it is 
d’Urville, who visited the island just at this| true, who have been accustomed to such 
time, saw and described the statue, and the | duties, find employment in assisting to put 
French Consul at Smyraa offered to purchase | everything in order, in doing their own pri- 
this beautiful relic of antique art, which after | vate work, or in reading or writing, but a 
some difficulty and delay, became the proper-| very great majority will be found without 
tyof the French government, but not until | anything to do; unless work is brought to 
the arms were broken off. It is stated that | them, and special pains taken to induce them 
the left fure-arm and hand holding the apple | to engage in it. The attendants proper, at 
are preserved in the store-rooms of the Louvre. | this time, are particularly occupied with the 
using amid the eloquent ruins of St.| work of the ward, and cannot give much 
Cloud, one is forcibly reminded of glories| personal attention to the patients. It is 
assed away. Thereis something inexpressi- | just here that the presence of supervisors and 
bly pathetic in the sad rustle of forest leaves | companions, if gifted with the proper kind of 
which the November breeze wafts to our feet, | activity, intelligence and enthusiasm in the 
and the crumbling walls of the old palace, | work, becomes specially valuable. They 
where princes and courtiers once dwelt in| suggest and start a dozen different modes of 
brilliant state, preach to us an impressive| preventing the listlessness that begins to 
sermon on the mutability of all thiags man can | manifest itself within doors. Outside exer- 
make. But the woodland shades and forest | cise now becomes important, and being in the 
paths are well nigh as beautiful as ever; and | open air is, of itself, of great value. Every 
the fountains yet send up their bright waters | hospital should be provided with a large ex- 
toward the sunbeams on gala days,and the| tent of dry walks, with pleasant grounds, 
cheery multitude enjoy the remains of the | objects of interest, and resting places, so that 
old-time splendors, apparently without a sigh | when nothing else is found to be available, 
for dynasties passed away. nearly the whole household may be taken 
It became the property of the crown in 1782, | out for exercise in the open air, for at least. 
when it was purchased by Louis X VI for Marie | an hour, in all kinds of weather, when it ie: 
Antoinette, and it was a favorite resort of the | not absolutely storming. The general ap- 
queen during the short period of her reign. | pearance of the patients, before starting out. 
The first Napoleon loved these shades, and it | and when they return, is sufficient to prove 
was the principal summer residence of Napo-|to any one the good that has been done. 
leon III. The destruction of the chateau is| This improved state will continue a longer 
ascribed to the German army during the|or shorter period. The parlors and wards 
siege of Paris in 1870, and unlike most of the | will now have had all the benefit to be de-- 
desolations of that war, it would seem not | rived from a natural ventilation and the ab- 
likely to be repaired ; at least, I saw nothing | sence of their occupants, and for a certain 
which looked like rebuilding, and surely | time, everything will seem comfortable. In. 
France has palaces enough without St. Cloud. | a couple of hours or so, however, there will 
S.R. | be indications of a return to the inactive,. 


OCCUPATION FOR THE INSANE. 








We call attention to the following extract 
from Dr. Kirkbride’s interesting annual re- 
port of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, for 1875. Those who remember the 
treatment of the insane a generation ago will 
appreciate the wonderful progress which has 
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sleepy, indifferent state which existed before | Even those who do labor, must be carefully a tet 
| the patients first went into the open air, or it| watched, to prevent harm or injustice bein Keep b: 
| | may be, an excitement that was calmed by| done. This is especially so with recent cases, Plun 
| the first walk, now returns. It is then de-| The working energy given by mental diseagg Yet Go 
sirable that instead of waiting till afternoon, | is often far beyond what is desirable for the . _ 
there should be a repetition of the same kind | patient. Walking and riding, however, are hn 
of out-door exercise and, even if for a shorter | nearly always safe and available for almost . 
| period, it will be found to have brought a| every one of every class not actually confined 
majority of all the patients to a comfortable,|to the house by acute sickness. For those 
wakeful state up to the hour for preparing for | who are unable to walk, good roads inside | The white 
dinner. This meal, if of good quality, prop-| the grounds, with suitable vehicles and gen. Sleeps “4 
erly prepared and nicely served, will be an orses, donkeys or ponies that can be Sr eegiv 
L | attractive part of the day’s occupation, a| driven by almost any one, give a valuable 
real tranquilizer, and for an hour afterwards | resource for passive exercise and the benefits | Pale blue : 
there will be very striking indications of a] of being in the open air. Whatever a hos es 
contented state of mind and body. At the} pital can do to carry out more thoroughly ae glit 
end of this time, there should be the same/| and pleasantly any of these means of occupa- 
emptying of the wards, and after a longer or | tion is real progress. Brom a 
shorter period of more or less active exercise <0» ee woe 
in the open air, the patients will return to Selected. The cut 
their halls, in a brighter and better condition o ” | 
than when they left them, and this will carry Pen en ae ae 
them through to supper. Partaking of this ABOVE. XN See | 
meal, preparing for the evening entertain- I. ane 
ment, and discussing it afterwards, will bring O dwellers in the valley lard, 
those who find nothing for their hands to do, _Who in deep twilight grope and cower, dew. men, 
to the early hour of retiring, which is so ee ee ee as 
7 g; . a Shortens to noon’s triumphal hour— Passing 1 
generally and properly adopted in hospitals. While ye sit idle, do ye think By the 
What has been suggested, it will be observed, is The Lord’s great work sits idle too? 
for the great mass of the patients, and is avail- That light dare not o’erleap the brink The gray 
able for nine-tenths of the whole number in Of morn, because ’tis dark with you? at 
a hospital, and does not interfere with the Though yet your valleys hide in night, Bver tt 
many other and varied means of amusement In God’s ripe fields the day is cried, i 
and occupation which should be possessed by ~ reapers, with — a bright, | wi “se vat 
every institution. There cannot be too many Gane on. aah el ean aoe And how 
of these, nor of too varied a character, for In the frank Dawn’s delighted eyes, Bach ¢ 
as tastes vary, so must the means of gratify- As, bending with a pitying kiss, What m: 
ing them. We often have illustrations how The night-shed tears of Earth she dries. When 
modes of occupation, that could hardly have The Lord wants reapers: ab, mount up, Let us b 
| been supposed capable of interesting any one, Before Night comes, and says, “Too late!” Oar b 
- have seemed to be the starting point of con- Stay not for taking scrip or cup, a 
valescence. For this reason we are always The Master hungers while ye wait ; Grate 
anxious to introduce everything that gives 7 these heights yr your eyes Bask in 
any chance of interesting even a very limited Which der the sépunrn hill-tons rise = And { 
number. The occupation, exercise and men- To break your long captivity. “Por pre 
tal employment adverted to above, have their Her t 
special value as being available, as already — Her noc 
| stated, for nearly all. Riding outside and I. Our | 
! inside the inclosure, visits to places of inter- Lone watcher on the mountain height ! —Celia 
est, mechanical occupations, labor on the It is right precious to behold — re 
grounds and in the garden, can be used by — long surf of climbing light 
: ° ood all the thirsty east with gold: 
comparatively few, and yet their results are But we, who in the shadow sit, 
strikingly perceptible in many ways. Know also when the day is nigh, 
These views of what is necessary to be done Seeing thy shining forehead lit 
to keep chronic cases, especially, from sinking With His inspiring prophecy. 
into a still lower mental condition, also show Thou hast thine office: we have ours: Th 
how important is the provision of the very God lacks not early service here, h 
extended dry walks to which I have so often But what are thine eleventh hours, =e 
alluded, in connection with every hospital for ile counts with Go:00 morning cheer: me 
the insane. The number who can labor = Se Se oenen eg wena, dress 
a seat oe nd when He giveth work to do, trolir 
profitably to an institution and advantage- The bruised reed is amply tough tt 
ously to themselves, is comparatively small. To pierce the shield of error through. ye 








‘For presently we part: what will avail 
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nations have always raised their voices in 
condemnation of excess in the adorning of 
the body. We are apt to think that eastern 
countries remain more stationary in this 
respect than do the civilized nations of mod- 
ern times. We have been accustomed to read 
the accounts of travelers who in visiting the 
Orient find the same styles of dress worn by 
the people, in which their ancestors for many 
centuries attired themselves, and so conclude 
that fashion, in one part of the world at least, 
remains stationary; but, looking a little 
closer, it will be found that though in the 
main the garment is of the same cut, yet in 
the ornament and make-up there has always 
been, to some extent, the same fluctuations 
now observed. 

With us of the present age, the coat and 
‘“‘small clothes” of the men, as well as the 
“gown” for women, are fixed articles of 
outward attire; but the length, the breadth 
and the ornamentation continue to be as va- 
rious as ingenuity can devise or bodily defor- 
mity suggest. 

I do not want to enter into a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the uses or the absurdities of fash- 
ion. It has been much abused, and deserv- 
edly so; yet, as we dress for two specific ob- 
jects, the first and chief being to protect our 
bodies from changes of temperature, and the 
other scarcely less important—to present a 
po and agreeable exterior to our fami- 
ies and friends, we owe very much to that 
variety in detail which enables us to remedy 
a physical defect by artificial means, that 
would without its aid subject the unfortunate 
possessor to vulgar curiosity or thoughtless 
remark. This class of people, everywhere, 
when holding, by birth, merit or preferment, 
high social rank, have controlled the desti- 
nies of fashion, just as it is now in respect to 
the hair—those who bear rule in most of the 
great nations are wearing with their crowns 
and titles the wisdom of “‘ grey hairs,” hence 
dyes and drugs for preserving the glossy hues 
of youth are at a discount, and maidens in 
their teens affect the silvery locks of their 
grandmothers. 

This brings me to my story, though, before 
I reach it, 1 must descend from the “ crown” 
to the pediment that supports it. 

Small feet and delicate hands have always 
been regarded as inherited evidences of gen- 
tle breeding, and if the possession of these 
members of the body for show and amuse- 
ment were the only design of their existence, 
we might all feel justified in attempts to keep 
them at the minimum size; but since other 
and sterner claims assert a right to their use, 
in by far the larger part of the human fam- 
ily, the full-grown hand or foot need be no 
cause for complaint; rather should it be re- 


But not the less do thou aspire 

Light’s earlier messages to teach ; 
Keep back no syllable of fire— 

Plunge deep the rowels of thy speech. 
Yet God deems not thine aériel sight 

More worthy than our twilight dim— 
For meek obedience too is light, 

And following that is finding Him. 






































REVERIE. 


The white reflection of the sloop’s great sail 
Sleeps trembling on the tide, F 

In scarlet shirts her crew lean o’er the rail, 
Lounging on either side. 


Pale blue and streaked with pearl the waters lie, 
And glitter in the heat ; 

The distance gathers purple bloom where sky 
And glimmering coast-line meet. 


from the cove’s curving rim of sandy gray 
The ebbing tide bas drained, 

Where mournful in the dusk of yesterday 
The curlew’s voice complained. 


Half lost in hot mirage the sails afar 
Lie dreaming, still and white ; 

No wave breaks, no wind breathes, the peace to mar, 
Summer is at its height. 


How many thousand Summers thus have shone 
Across the ocean waste, 

Passing in swift succession, one by one, 
By the fierce Winter chased ? 


The gray rocks blushing soft at dawn and eve, 
The green leaves at their feet, 

The dreaming sails, the crying birds that grieve, 
Ever themselves repeat. 


And yet how dear and how forever fair 
Is Nature’s friendly face, 

And how forever new and sweet and rare 
Each old familiar grace? 


What matters it that she will sing and smile 
When we are dead and still? 

Let us be happy in her beauty while 
Oar hearts have power to thrill. 


Let us rejoice in every moment bright, 
Grateful that it is ours; 

Bask in her smiles with ever fresh delight, 
And gather all her flowers. 


Her rosy fires of dawn, 
Her noontide pomps, to us, who fade and fail, 
Our hands from hers withdrawn? 


—Celia Thazter, in March Atlantic. 





FOR THE YOUNG. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FASHION. 
BY R. 


The absurdities of fashion owe their origin 
to the whims or bodily defects of persons in 
authority, who usually control the styles of 
dress. They have existed, and exerted a con- 
troling influence in every age of the world; 
yet the more moderate and prudent of all 
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garded as evidence of usefulness, which, after 
all, is the main object for which they were 
given us. 

But to return to the fashion of little feet— 
I should say, to go back, for the date is al- 
most fabulous, and carries us into the misty 
ages of remote antiquity. In a quaint old 
folio, stained with age, an illuminated history 
of China and the Jesuit mission in that coun- 
try, compiled by P. DuHalde, it is recorded 
that the twenty-eighth and last Emperor of 
the second or Shang dynasty (which ruled 
China 644 years, dating from 1797 before the 
Christian era, or about the time cf the death 
of Abraham) ascended the throne. His 
name was Chew. He was probably a cotem- 
porary with Jephtha, the Gileadite, one of the 
Judges who governed Israel about 1197 years 
before Christ. 

Chew was a proud, licentious and cruel 
prince, and governed the empire with an iron 
rule. ‘“ He married,” says the old chronicle, 
“a woman named Ta-kya, who was the most 
beautiful, but at the same time the moat bar- 
barous and wicked person in the whole em- 
pire. She would have all things directed 
according to her caprice and imperious humor, 
and if the ministers failed to conform to her 
opinion, in either their representations or 
counsels, they were immediately driven from 
the palace or condemned to death. To dis- 
approve of what was done by her orders was 
accounted rebellion, and she persuaded her 
husband that he could not be absolute mas- 
ter of his subjects unless he made himself 
dreaded by them.” She invented punish- 
ments that were terrible, and found agreeable 
diversion in watching the agony of her un- 
happy victims. 

Now this beautiful tyrant had one bodily 
defect—her feet were unnaturally small, so 
she bound them tightly with fillets, to make 
it appear that very little feet were marks of 
beauty and distinction. Ladies of rank fol- 
lowed her example, and pinched and com- 
pressed their fully grown and well-developed 
feet to imitate the deformity of the Empress. 
Thus, through one who by her vices became 
a curse to the nation was introduced a fash- 
ion that has for more than three thousand 
years made feet of the natural size contempt- 
ible to the fashionable ladies of China. It is 
also related that the great number of candles 
which she caused to be lighted up in the pal- 
ace every night, to supply the absence of the 
sun, gave rise to “the Feast of Lanterns” 
which is annually observed. 





NOTICES. 


Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
will meet Sixth-day, Third month 17th, at 3 P. M., 


INTELLIGENCER. 






























in Race Street Monthly Meeting Room (same day 
as the Representative Committee). 
2 J. M. Exris, Clerk, 


The Committee of Philadelphia Quarter, to egp. 
sider proposed alteration of discipline, meets g 
Sixth-day, Third month 10th, at 3 P.M, at Rage 
Street Monthly Meeting Room. 

Circular Meeting under the care of the Wester, 
Quarterly Meeting, to be held at Avondale, Third 
month 12th. GrorGe Tuompson, 

Clerk of Committee, 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


3d mo. 5th, Reading, Pa, 2 P. M. 
” “ Abiogton, Pa., 3 P. M, 
” “ Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“19th, Gwynedd, Pa., 3 P. M. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


3d mo. 5th, Salem, N. J., at Woodstown. 
‘ 13th, Baltimore, Lombard street. 
‘16th, Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
“ 29th, Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 








ITEMS. 


Tue bill abolishing capital punishment, passed by 
the Legislature of Maine, has been signed by the 
Governor of that State. 


A FINE ART UNIVERSITY has been founded at Jedd, 
in Japan. The Government has sent to Italy for 
three professors, offering salaries of 20,600 francs 
per annum for a period of five years, 








MINNESOTA has adopted a constitutional amend. 
ment, providing that women may vote at any elec 
tion for officers of schools, or on any measure 
relating to schools, and may be eligible to any 
office pertaining to the management of schools. 


Ir is stated that the habit of opium smoking in 
the Chinese dens at Virginia City is becoming so 
common among the white people that many of the, 
older pupils in the public schools are beginning te 
frequent these places, and a loud call is made te 
have them closed by law. 











A Commission has been appointed by the British 
Goverment to investigate the subject of the sponta 
neous combustion of coal on shipboard. Persong 
having any facts on the subject of the spontaneous 
combustion of coal, under any circumstances, are 
requested to communicate the same to H. S. Poole, 
Charlottetown, Nova Scotia, Inspector of Mines. 
— Popular Science Monthly. 





Tue SHipMentS OF Fresu Maar to Great Britain 
from Philadelphia, by our American Line of steam- 
ers, are meeting with considerable attention in that 
country. Our English exchanges mention, with ap- 
proving comment, the consignment received at 
Liverpool by the steamer Illinois, which is reported 
as having arrived in excellent condition. The meats 
were preserved by the refrigerating process, already 
described in the Ledger. They embraced thirty 
dressed beeves, one hundred and fifty sheep, and 
quantity of poultry. This trade is capable of large 
increase, with fair assurancé of success. Gre 
Britain has to get a large proportion of her food sup- 
plies of all kinds from the outside world, and we, 
who have so long sent her bread stuffs and salt 
meats, have now the opportunity to add an active 
trade in fresh meats.—Public Ledger. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 4, 1876. 


FRIENDS’ STORE. 


CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


4-4 Muslins, from 9 to 14 Cents. 
Canton Flannels, 10, 12 1-2, 14 & 16 Cents. 
10 Doz. Turkish Towels, at 25 Cents each. 
60 White Honey Comb Spreads, $1.00. 
Ballard Vale flannels, from 50 Cts. to $1. 
Fine assortment of Table Linens. ___ 
Ends of Cassimeres, at very Low Prices. 

17 Pre. Mixed Madonnas, 24 in. wide, 50 Cents, 
Black Silks, PURE, from $1.00 to $3.00. 
Calicoes, 6 1-2, 7, 8, 9 and 10 Cents. 

JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution, three miles South of Coatesville, 
on Pennsylvania Central, and Wilmington and 
Reading Railroads, will commence its Spring and 
Summer term on the 14th of Second month next. 
Allthe branches of a liberal education are thorougu- 
lyand carefully taught. Terms, $85 per session of 
Gwenty weeks. 

For circulars, address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 

Ercildoun Seminary, Chester, Co., Pa. 


) KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 
China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


Have just received an extensive 
and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 
DAY PRESENTS, consisting of Tea and Dinner Sets, 
Chamber Sets, Toilet Sets, Cologne Sets, Smoker Sets, 
Bud and Flower Vases, Motto Cups and Saucera,—also an 
extensive assortment of Chinese and Japanese Wares, to- 

ther with a full line of the latest styles of Silver-Plated 
Ware of superior makes. Cheap for cush. 

Particular attention given to the decoration of China and 
glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
{L7- Opposite the New Post Office. £}} 


TAILORING. | 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


(Suceessor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“@a 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philada, 





2m. 





9p 823 


No, 2 


ieee Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- 
karat Gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 
T. W. BAILY’S, Jeweler, 
No. 622 Market street. 


“JUST WHAT I WANT!” 


A CENTUR or. ce w one and por 

raits of a e Presidents from 

WASHING?ION to GRANT, to which is added the Consti- 

tution of the United States, with all the amendments. 72 pp.. 

beautifully printed on toned paper ; the portraits accurate 
; and finely engraved. Price only 25 cents. Sent by mail. 

T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadeiphia, Pa 


FURNITURE. - 
ESTABLISHED ,1847. 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance. 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
Editor and Publisher, 
P. O. Box 2019. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch- 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


CRITTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 
NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 


Send for Circular giving particulars. 26 


NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 


PHEBE M. IRISH. 


Price, $1.50. Toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, red 
edge edition. 


Four Copies...ceccccecscccoscccccece cvseantiggneeses socssccedenel $5.00 
THOMAS W. STUCKEEBY, Publisher, 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


PRINTING. 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 


Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & CO., 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore, 




































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
ee ee et ee ee eee 


EXECUTOR’S SALE OF REAL ESTATE. 


The undersigned will offer at Public Sale on the 
rremises,on 5th day, the 16th of Third month, the 
homestead of the late Joshua Harrison, dec., contain- 
ing about 250 acres, situated in Clark county, Ohio, 
3} miles southwest of So. Charleston, and 2 miles 
northeast of Selma, near the Columbus and Xenia 
Railroad and Pike; in a neighborhood of Friends 
convenient to meeting and school. 

The improvements are } brick house of 11 rooms, 
1 of 5-rooms, 2 frame barns, cribs, carriage house 
and other out bu'ldings, orchards of different kinds 
of fruit of excellent quality. The lund is of excel- 
lent quality, well adapted to grain or grass. The 
above will be offered in two tracts and as a whole. 
For further information inquire of 8S. C. HOWELL, 
or ED. MERRITT, So. Char.eston, Ohio. 


J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 


Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dee’d, 
No. 701 ARCH STREET, 


Room No. 2, First Floor, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
i?” Real Estate Sold or Semenees Loans and Mortga 
ges negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- 
ance solicited, and Genera! Collecting promptly attended to. 


EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 











MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


For steep or flat roofs. Can be applied: by inex 
perienced persons. Turned out by machinery, A 
finished roofing ready to lady on the building, war- 
ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample 
Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 


105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 
dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 
ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Paint 
for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per gal- 
lon. Price $3 per barrel. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 


Messrs. Morse & Miner: 

Gents:—The roofs of the three houses, Nos, 135, 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 
fect condition now. Have required nothing done 
to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 


L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-ai-Law, 
No. 16 South Third Street. 


E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

\ Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 

Black or Japan at 40 ¢.,50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one }ound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country.. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good téas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rea 









RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBL.NG ATTENDED TO. 


Bad. B Live THOMPSON SHOURDS, — 
No. 258 fe. ‘Twentieth St No. 1115 Citrog 
ly 


GOOD HOME FOR A MIDDLE AGED MAN ay 
f\. wife, in a small family, Friends’ prefe 
The woman capable of taking charge of and doj 
the work in the house; the man to cut wood, gar 
den, fence, &., &c. To be recommended clear 
all bad habits, such as tobacco using. Address 


JOHN MARSHALL, mTLDOU 
Brick Meeting House, Cecil co., Md 7 BROIL 
20th of 2nd mo , 1876. Reasonable wage, This Inst 


on Pennsy 


Firuiture Warerooms, 297 N. 10th Siret, Basing 2 


nmer te 


I. F. HOPKINS, ea Nar 
Manufacturer and Dealer in ; Twenty we 


Fine Cabinet Ware, - 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, | 
























{" Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlv don 








=p: DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 

achines of every des+ 
cription. 





\ 





‘ da 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. Te exten 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. $ETS, FO 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. eoroke 
AGEnts WanTED. “GU NEW rors. | cash price 
$$$ $$ $$ ment. Par 
C. W. SLAGLE & OO., 3 =I . 

FLOUR AND GRAIN Ware. 





Commission Merchants, 
118 & 183 North St., Baltimore Md., Jaques 


Soutcit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all (Bucee 
kinds of Country produce. -Liberal cash advances 


made on shipments. in 
ISAAC G. TYSON, a e 
reasonat 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Gee ha sy 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on haad 


# made to order. 

FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
WILSON & MILLER, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








